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FUNERAL OF REV. DR. HILL. 



The funeral services of the late Rev. Dr. Hill took place on 
Saturday, February 4, 1871, at 11, a. m., in the Church of the 
Second Parish, over which the deceased had officiated as pastor for 
more than forty years. Among those in attendance were many 
of the older citizens, the clergymen of the city, and distinguished 
gentlemen from abroad. 

The arrangements for the funeral wei*e made by a committee of 
the Parish, consisting of Messrs. J. W. Wetherell, F. B. Rice and 
L. Barnard. 

The decorations of the church for the occasion, with laurel and 
white flowers, were very tasteful, but plain and simple, in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of the deceased, that there should be 
no display. A star of laurel, enclosing a wreath of roses, orna- 
mented the recess in the rear of the pulpit, and the four columns 
supporting the recess were twined with laurel. The pulpit was 
beautifully festooned with evergreens, interspersed with callas and 
wreaths, stars and crosses of rare exotics, the central ornament be- 
ing a floral crown resting on a cross. The catafalque was entirely 
covered with laurel, and in front was suspended a rich floral 
wreath surrounding a cross. At either end were stands of 
bouquets. On the top of the coffin rested a rich and elegant 
collection of fragrant flowers, comprising a crown, an anchor and 
wreaths. 

The pall bearers, eight in number, selected from the older mem- 
bers of the parish, were : John P. Kettell, Stephen Salisbury, 
John Barnard,. Charles A. Hamilton, Dr. George Chandler, F. H. 
Kinnicutt, Walter Bigelow, and Charles H. Whiting. 

After a solemn voluntaiy upon the organ, and an invocation of 
the divine blessing by Rev. R. R. Shippen, appropriate selections 
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firofn scripture were re*! bj Her. Joseph Alleiu D.D., of North- 
borough. The fhoir of the church sang the hjinii beShmiD^ 

** Guide me, O thoa ^rreat JeboTmh.'^ 
Prayer was then offered by ReT. Mr, HalL after which the hyniD, 

"* He has jpooe to his God, be has irone to his home ; 
No laore amid peril and error to roam,^ 

was chanted by the choir. 

Rev. Edward E- Hale, of Boston, made the foDowing address: 

ADDRESS OF MR HALK 

I cannot but feel that I should best meet the requisitions of 
this occasion, i^ instead of attempting in my own words any ac- 
count of the loving and effective life which our dear friend led in 
the midst of us here, I should read to you his own review of 
that life, as I hold it in my hand, in the address which so many of 
you heard him deliver here on the fortieth anniversary of his own 
ordination. In the unaffected statement here made of his own 
work, as he saw his home change from the village which he found 
it to the crowded city of to-day, he has given us such a picture as 
I cannot draw of the faithftilly discharged duty of a conscientious, 
energetic, unambitious Christian Minister. 

I have a right indeed to appropriate other words of his, words 
which he used here so lately, in speaking to you of Judge Allen : 

'' I have come, not to eulogize him. for he of all men, bad no toler- 
ance of the Ian j^uage of empty praise; not to speak of the dead; for 
they only are dead who have passed away and left no memorial be- 
hind.— I have come to speak of life, not death ; for he only lives whose 
Influence still survives, and who ban already reached that other life, so 
inconceivably grand that it hath not entered into the heart of man to 
conceive what God hath prepared for them, who, having Ivept the faith 
and obtained the promises, have already entered on its enjoyment." 

As we suiTound his silent form to-day we cannot but feel that 
in such words he still speaks to us. 

Tn the presence in which I stand, I know very well that I need 




not attempt in any detail the history of that faithful ininistiy in 
which he has been and done so much for the people of this 
town. He was born in Harvard, on the 20th of June, in the year 
1800. He was fitted for Harvai-d College at the Academy in 
Groton, now known as the Lawrence Academy, and graduated at 
Cambridge, in the year 1822. Those who were fellow pupils 
with him at school and in college, still recall traits of character 
which showed themselves even in boyhood, which have distin- 
guished the current of his life. Even at school, he was a peace- 
maker among his companions, and the earnestness of his purpose 
commanded at that early age their regard and respect. After leav- 
ing college j- and after a short semce as teacher in Leicester Acade- 
my, he went through the Theological course at the Divinity School 
at Cambridge. He preached in your pulpit immediately after, 
this being, I think, the first parish to which he ministered. The 
congregation sent to him an invitation to become the colleague of 
Dr. Bancroft, and he accepted their call. To do so, he declined 
similar invitations which he received from the Unitarian Churches 
of Baltimore and Washington. He was ordained as yom* min- 
ister on the 28th of March, 1827, ahd in honorable and happy 
service here, he has spent his life, how well, you know. 

It is the special dignity of such a life in our profession, if it 
have passed purely and wisely, that it leaves but little of detail 
such as belongs to the biography of the more noisy men in the 
world's history. Dr. Hill, certainly, was not the man who sought 
for any praise of men or cared to leave behind him any record, but 
that he had faithfully ministered to the needs of the people around 
him. Yet if you will look back on forty-two yeai*s of life thus 
spent, you may be surprised to see what is the majestic weight of 
the silent and steady power of Buch a consecrated man. You 
will see this whether you trace his work in the community at 
large, or listen to the echoes of his voice from this pulpit, or ask 
these who hear me what are their memories of the spiiit of the 
man and how he has unfolded in them the germs of their own 
noblest life. 

To speak of the work which fell on him as a Christian minister 
caring for all the interests of this town, I ought to say that he 
had no sympathy with the notion that would limit the service of 
a minister to the circle of any particular congregation, while 
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three were any others near hini, though they were the meanest or 
the poorest, who were in need of Clnistian help or benediction. 
It wouhl be iini)0H8ible, of course, t^ descnbe the methods or even 
to recall special instances of such ministr)'. But I ought to re- 
mind the younger j)ei*son8 who hear me, of the daily service 
which he rendered for twenty-five years in the school-committee 
of this town, during much of which time he was its chairman. 
This was a service often thankless, always exacting, and of the 
most critical importance. The period was that in which Worces- 
ter was changing from a small country town to a large commer- 
cial and manufacturing city, and in whicli the sta'idards and requi- 
sitions of public education in this Co; ninon wealth were revolu- 
tionized. In that quarter-century of service, the leaders of the 
school-committee, and foremost afnons? those leaders was Mr. 
Hill, fully appreciated the necessities, steadily advanced the stand- 
ard of your schools, and placed them, thus early, at the very head 
of the public schools in the Commonwealth. For service such as 
this he asked no praise, nor did those who worked with him. 
But on an occasion like J.his, it should not be forgotten. 

If, however, you had asked him about the service of his life, he 
would have passed by veiy carelessly such public duties as these. 
He would have spoken of them as trifles or as services which 
every good citizen owed to the town in which he lived. He 
would have told you, if you could have broken his guard of mod- 
esty, and made him speak to you of himself, that he had given 
the best thought and prayer and effort of his life to this pulpit, 
and to the instruction and renewal of those who listened to him. 
It has often been my pleasant duty to be present with him in or- 
daining councils, where the young men about to enter on the life 
of a minister, bad, most naturally, asked from his long experience 
what was indeed an almost apostolic " Charge." I well remem- 
ber how on one such occasion, with eager enthusiasm, he said 
" make this pulpit your throne !" And in all conversation on the 
duties of our professional life he was eager to assert the power of 
the pulpit, when its duties were bravely undertaken. With what 
spirit or what effect he entered upon those duties, I need not say 
here. Nor need I attempt here, to review his theological convic- 
tions or to describe his faith. He has left those convictions on 
record. He held them manfully, and in all manly ways he was 
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ready to impress them on others, — ^but he was too loyal to the 
great principles of the Congregational chm*ches to ask for his 
creed any power other than for itself it conmianded. I think 
the last public occasion on which I met him, now some years ago, 
was one when in his earnest way, he pointed out the danger of 
any attempt under any temptation, to limit the utmost freedom of 
opinion of om* congregations. Yet this generous confidence in 
others was not the fruit of any vagueness or indi.^erentism in his 
own convictions. 

•*I believe in God" he said. '*I believe in God; and lie who ran say 
that does a orreatei* thinof than if he could say, 'This world's wealth is 
all my own,' — God, not as mean, sellish men conceive of him, a re- 
flection of their own mean minds, a monster of cruelty, but God, the 
scale of whose beinif is measured by the infinitude of the universe, 
who travels in the awful pathway of the stars, and the majesty of 
whose rule is seen in the tranquil order and unbroken silence of crea- 
tion,' and yet God wliose benignity is equal to his tjreatness. His 
loveliest attribute is his mercy. He stoops to our lowness. I have 
been jealous, and I have tau^rht you to be jealous, of every representa- 
tion of Him which clouds our apprehensions of his exceeding love. 
Terror, we have learned from our schoolrooms and our homes, is a 
poor instrument of moral and spiritual training. The contemplation of 
exceeding love only wins to goodness; and God's love seen in all na- 
ture and all life and religion, is the great agent in the reform alike of 
the obstinate and the broken-hearted sinner and the gentle training of 
the innocent and good. I believe in Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, 
the image and the appointed emblem of the good God, that miracle of 
the ages, expressly raised up, and endowed with heavenly gifts, that he 
might reveal the will of God, and bring the whole human family to his 
footstool. 1 believe, and have taught, that he saves us through the in- 
fluence of his word, his life and death, by his sublime revelation, by the 
spirit which he breathes and the undying sympathies which he awakens, 
sanctifying the earth which he trod for our sakes, and opening the 
heavens, where he has gone, to our hope. I believe in the great mean- 
ing of human life, its mysterious allotment, its births and deaths, and 
marriage solemnities, its joys and temptations and woes, — all under the 
direction of a beneficent Providence, all designed to help our progress 
and secure our peace. I believe, and have taught, the infinite worth 
of Christianity, and of its doctrines of a resurrection, retribution, and 
a life to come — a resurrection whose truth embraces also the vital 
meaning of a resurrection from the grave of worldiiness and sin; a 
retribution bet^lnning the moment the good or evil is done, and end- 
infr — when or where ? and a life to come, revealed to us in that more 
abundant life which the Saviour promised to bestow, and which his 
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faitliful servants receive, and perfected in those upper domains where 
God unveils his Klor>\ and will make clear the final destiny of man." 

But I can see that you are saying that if I estimate Dr. Hill 
either by the me;i8ure of his services to the community or his 
services in his {)ulpit, I am not looking back upon his life as you 
are. You are lamenting to-day, not so much the active fellow- 
worker in the affairs of the town, no, nor even the preacher whom 
you were so glad to hear, but the loving personal friend who shared 
all your sorrows and your joys, — was the most favored, and perhaps 
the most frequent guest at your homes, — was the adviser and 
guide of your children, — was in all the more important things of 
life, the sympathizing companion, whom you do not know how 
to spare. It is just here, my friends, that I am one of you and 
know how to sorrow with you. How well do I remember the greet- 
ing he gave me the morning after the first Sunday that I preached 
here, when I felt in a moment that I had gained a friend, wel- 
comed indeed, with a sincerity and cordiality which I have often 
tested since, and which has never failed me. What that sincerity 
and cordiality were, you know. He says somewhere in one of his 
addresses, that he believed he knew every child in the church by 
name. Whether he knew them by name or not, I am sure that 
he knew them by heart, — that he always went and came with 
eager and tender interest for every household here, which had 
been entrusted to his care. That interest never died. I found it 
as intense and individual as ever the last time I ever saw him, 
only a few weeks since, though he was weak from illness, he told 
me, and he asked me of those whom we both knew and loved in 
your parish with the old tender interest of a warm personal friend. 
Do you remember how he expressed this interest in a letter which 
he wrote to be read to the congregation, after his colleague here 
was settled, — in which he expresses his readiness to be of service 
to them always, and his hope that they will call for him on any 
occasion when they may need his help. That wish of his is the 
wish he has carried with him to another world. 

Of such a life as that we do not lose the blessing. Such a life 
as that does not cease when this heart stops its beating. With 
such memories as these of his abiding tenderness, one recalls his 
own words, as he parted from his friend : 

^' As I looked and listened I thought I saw morcj clearly, I compre- 
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hended better, what Jesus meant, when, withdrawino^ the veil of mys- 
tery, he spoke of the destinies of the faithful departed soul and of the 
life eternal. Life eternal I How shall I express my thought of it? It 
is not mere existence, however prolonged and free from annoyances. 
It is not the pleasure of the senses, however vivid. It is not peace. It 
is not happiness. It is not joy. But it is all these combined into one 
condition of spiritual perfection, — one emotion of indescribable rapture, 
— the peace after the storm has gone by, — the soft repose after the grief 
is over, — the joy of victory when the conflict is ended. It is that bles- 
sedness, that fulness of satisfaction, which Jesus felt when ^ He rejoiced 
in spirit,' and with tender uplifting accents, bade his di«ciples be glad 
because their names were written in Heaven. It is contained in that 
more than earthly expression which the old painters have given to the 
pictures of their saints and martyrs, — the expression which I have 
sometimes seen on the countenance of the dying, — so sweet, so affec- 
tionate, so loving, as if they were already gazing up into Heaven and 
conversing with angels; that strange, heart-thrilling, never-to-be-for- 
gotten expression, which I saw that day on the face of our friend now 
gone." 

The exercises in the church were closed with the singing by the 
choir of the favorite hymn of the deceased, 

" Nearer, my God, to thee." 

A last look was then taken, of the mortal remains of the 
deceased, after which they were borne to the Rural Cemeteiy. 
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2 Cor. y : 4. Not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life. 

Life has no choicer hours than these, which bring us 
together by a single feeling, turn our thoughts in one direc- 
tion, and constrain us to hold a common memory. Such 
hours when they come should be ever welcomed, and we 
meet them best when we yield ourselves without resistance 
to their control. We will offer no resistance to-day ; but 
let the one feeling bear us where it will. And well we 
may ; for it can bring no thought that is not sacred, no 
memory that is not holy, no sorrow even that is not gentle 
and kind. 

I will not say there is no sadness in the hour; for so I 
should misinterpret it indeed. But sadness is of many 
forms. While there is a sadness that is born of pain, and 
bears only fruits of grief — a pain as of affections wounded, 
or hopes mocked, or confidence destroyed — there is a sad- 
ness, too, that is born of joy, and can bear no fruits but of 
sweetness and peace — a sadness that is great, only because 
joy has been great — a sadness that grows out of the riches 
of the past, and cannot forget its alliance with all that is 
purest and loveliest in life. Such sadness does the soul no 
harm ; but touches its tenderer chotds, only, like certain 
music that we know so well, to bring out that plaintive 
^armony whose very beauty it is that moves us to tears. 
Side by side lie the deep sources of smiles and tears ; we 

know ^ot always from which the emotion springs, nor in 
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which form it rightly clothes itself. The one or the other 
will do. The one, iiitlcod, pitsses quickly into the other, 
as cloud and sunlight chase each other over the summer 
tield. Tiie highest joy has its touch of pathos in it ; and 
so our deepest grief may have its hint of joy. 

If you bring both these emotions here to-day, my 
friends, if you look into each other's eyes with tears, yet 
press each other's hand as though to say — ^^ it is well ; the 
good life is titly ended ; its long years of faithful service 
and well-tried sympathy tind at last their full reward in the 
loving memories of grateful hearts,** — if you bring with 
you these conflicting feelings and hardly know to which to 
yield, it surely is not strange. They are not two emotions, 
but one. Your gladness and your grief alike are fit trib- 
utes of the hour ; bearing witness together, as neither could 
alone, to the value and completeness of the life which has 
just found its peaceful ending. 

Complete, indeed. The serenity of its closing hours 
seemed but a token of its fulness and its perfect fidelity. 
You seemed to read in it the soul's calm consciousness of 
powers actively exerted for a worthy end, and of a life's 
work finished. The laborer's toil was ended, and the hour 
for rest had come. Not that he who has just left us put 
this into words ; not that he claimed for himself any un- 
wonted fidelity, or would have suffered us to claim it for 
him ; not that he was ever conscious, perhaps, of doing 
more than meet life's simple duty as it came; yet one 
could not help feeling that the calmness and peace of his 
last hours, and the peculiar satisfaction with which his 
thoughts turned constantly to the field in which he had so 
long labored, were of themselves the highest testimonies 
to the devotedness of his toil, and the timeliness of its 
ending. 

To say that this life which has just ended possessed a singu- 
lar harmony and unity is simply to call attention to its most 
obvious feature. Its internal unity seems to have cor- 
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responded fully with the external. The fact that his whole 
active ministiy was spent in a single place, that all his words 
were spoken from one pnlpit, and his whole heart given to one 
people, only enables us to trace the more distinctly the 
singleness of spirit by which his life was animated. In 
more senses than one that ministry seems to connect the 
present with the past, and to carry us back, as we view it, 
into the midst of another age. Since he came to this place, 
the little village of four thousand souls, just climbing out of 
the valley up the lovely hill-sides which surround it, has be- 
come a busy and crowded city ; the Colonial simplicity of our 
nation's youth has vanished before the wealth and luxury 
of its prosperous manhood ; ancient systems of education 
have yielded step by step to modern methods ; the liberal 
faith which he maintained has passed out of its infancy into 
its maturity ; the Christian ministry itself, leaving the prim- 
itive basis on which he found it, has entered upon new and 
still undefined relations with society ; while during that 
same long period he saw a whole generation of remarkable 
men appear at his side, gain national repute, and pass away. 
Through all these changes, he remained unchanged, except 
as growing experience brought maturer wisdom, and a wider 
field, opening larger opportunities for the exercise of his ac- 
tivity, surrounded him with more lives to be influenced 
and a greater range of grief and joy to test his ever-ready 
sympathy. That he was always equal to the new demand, 
that the many found him as kind and sympathizing as the 
few, that the growing city found him as intent up(m its in- 
terests, and engrossed in its concerns, as the little village, 
that the past held him by its traditions and its formalities 
only until the new age offered its better ways, while the 
constant advances of a period of peculiar religious agitation 
found him ever grounded in the same simple faith and trust, 
is what all testimonies from the past and the present coin- 
cide in declaring. Many voices out of the past come 
to us to-day, from the few still in the flesh who wit- 
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nessed those earlier days, as well as from the written 
page which tells us how from time to time, at va- 
rious periods of his ministry, his parishioners united to 
give tender utterance to their appreciation of his worth, 
and those voices tell always the same tale : of a pas^ 
tor fondly loved ; of a friend whose sympathies outran 
always the world's claim upon them, and hastened of their 
own accord to speak the needed word, or do the thoughtful 
deed ; a freind whose unselfishness never thought itself too 
severely taxed, and whose patient devotion to others' 
needs never confessed itself abused, or met the utmost lib^ 
erties with aught but kindly return ; of a preacher earnest 
and effective, interpreting with quick sympathy the varying 
emotions of sorrow, alive always to the suggestions of the 
hour, and eager to press each current incident or thought 
home upon his hearer's mind ; of a citizen loyal and labori- 
ous, prompt to spend himself in the service of the com- 
munity, and recognizing the community's claim alone to 
share in the strength due first of all to his calling and his 
flock. 

Other features still, no doubt, others who saw him from 
yeai* to year might add ; to me these seem enough to mark 
his place and designate the man. And, as I say, these traits 
seem never to have changed. The last testimony, coming 
to-day from the literary companions of his later years, * 
might stand for the first, when his career was just begin- 
ning. Indeed, to such traits no change could well come. 
The simple fidelity to duty with which he began never 
failed him, for it was of the essence of his being. The 
fount of sympathy never ran dry, but fuller rather as it 
was deeply drawn upou, for it was fed unceasingly from a 
rich and tender heart. The patient temper, however tried, 
continued always unruffled, not because he did not under- 
stand men's wiles, or could not vigorously rebuke their self- 
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ishness or their uncharityy bat because his innate gentleness 
and tolerance oyermastered, in the end, his resentment. 
Ws love and friendship preserved their sweetness under 
every new test, not because he was unaffected by miscon- 
struction or estrangement, but because, being genuine, 
his affections could know no change, and must remain love 
and friendship to the end. His religious faith bore itself 
undismayed through increasing agitation and controversy 
and change, because, being fi&ith, it knew no faltering, and 
awaited always the sure triumph of the truth. In a word, 
eadi element of his nature was simple and unassumed ; was 
accepted quietly as part of himself; and never changed, 
tiierefore, except to grow in strength, or except as his 
character assumed year by year its maturer proportions. 
Such, at least, seems to me, as I read it, the testimony of 
the past. 

The basis of such a life and such a nature, of course, is 
simple and unquestioning trust ; and its fullest expression is 
found in its religious faith. His life was, in the best sense, 
a religious life, and his religion his first and chief con- 
cern. He was fond of his calling, as he could not help 
being, for it belonged to him by right. He was first 
of all a minister ; yet I doubt if in being a minister, 
he ever found himself laying aside the man. His religion 
seemed rather the natural flowering of his soul, and his call- 
ing simply the sphere in which his native powers found 
their most appropriate exercise. His religious habits 
seemed to me, as I had opportunity of observing tbem, 
singularly unstudied, as though he felt no need of putting 
any thing on or off, when standing in the presence of God. 
Perhaps this is the very trait that lent often to his services 
of spiritual sympathy such peculiar weight, which made his 
f^w words at the bedside so welcome a substitute for longer 
prayers, and which imparted a peculiar gracefulness to so 
many of his written and spoken messages of consolation. 
Certainly I cannot forget, though it was many years ago. 
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that what seemed to me at the time one of the most delicate 
and felicitous memorial addresses I had ever heard, was 
one that fell unstudied from his lips, while one of the most 
touching letters of consolation that I ever read came but 
lately from his pen. 

The tenets of his faith, as you know, were simple and few, 
and held with unchanging constancy. Liberal at heart and 
by deepest conviction, watching with interest the changes 
of theological belief, keenly alive, as he himself declares, to 
"the importance of true and ennobling religious ideas," as 
well as to the perils of all narrowness and superstition, 
saying frankly, upon the 40th anniversary of his settle- 
ment. "After the passage of thoughtful and studious 
years, I must confess to modifications which seem almost 
like a new revelation," we yet find him, while listening 
respectfully to the new doctrines of the day, accepting none 
of them as his own, and abiding by the views so familiar 
in the earlier years of the Unitarian movement. Among 
the points of faith to which he himself alludes, in the anni- 
versary sermon from which I have already quoted, are 
" God as an infinite Being, whose benignity is equal to his 
greatness ;" " Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, the miracle 
of the ages, expressly raised up and endowed with heavenly 
gifts, that he might reveal the will of God ;" " the infinite 
worth of Christianity and of its doctrines of a resurrec- 
tion, retribution, and a life to come." How faithfully he 
preached these truths, you know. How earnestly he en- 
joined upon his people the constant observance of the re- 
ligious rites which seemed to him essentially involved in 
these truths, and which he believed to underlie the whole 
Christian faith, none can forget, who, but two short months 
ago, listened to his voice from this place. Could he have 
chosen, (as indeed perchance he did), he would hardly have 
taken another theme for the closing service of his ministry, 
and for his last words with those among whom he had so 
long labored. 
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That the views which he held so firmly he held also in the 
utmost charity towards those who differed from him, I 
need not say. Indeed, so kind a nature as his could not but 
be catholic. Had his convictions been even more positive 
than they were, his inborn tolerance would have forbidden 
him to withhold his sympathy from those who honestly 
held opposite opinions. To condemn was not in his nature. 
Charitable in his judgments always, he preferred, in all re- 
lations, to think the best and believe the best, of those with 
whom he came in contact. 

Just here we toueh upon one of the finest traits of his 
character — his generosity of feeling. Rare though it be 
in its perfection, as rare as it is beautiful, yet with him it 
seemed a simple necessity of his being. It would be pleas- 
ant to multiply illustrations of this trait. I must content 
myself here, however, with mentioning as a single histance, 
and I think a conspicuous one, the spirit with which more 
than twenty-five years ago, he met the movement which 
resulted in the formation, out of his own members, of the 
second Unitarian parish. I have always felt that the pecu- 
liar and exceptional friendliness which exists to-day between 
these two sister parishes must have been owing originally, 
in great measure certainly, to the feeling which the enter- 
prise encountered on the part of him who was to be most 
affected by it, and in whose power it lay, even by a word, 
so greatly to further or hinder it. I am not surprised, 
therefore, to learn that, though the movement cost him very 
dear, though it robbed him of some of his most cherished 
parishioners, though the trial to his feelings was one to 
which at each successive period of his ministry we find him 
recurring with deepest emotion, though the test of his 
charity and generosity, in a word, was one of the severest 
that could be applied, no word of suspicion or regret, no 
questioning of motives nor dark prognostications of failure, 
ever fell from his lips, but that the new enterprise found in 
his cordial sympathy and support its surest guaranty of 
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ultimate success. No wonder that among his sincerest 
mourneYs are the members of that sister parish. No won- 
der that among the warmest and most appreciative of his 
friends is the man whom he welcomed as the first shepherd 
of the little flock, and to whose inexperience he lent so 
heartily the great support of his encouragement and 
counsel. 

But I hasten gladly from these tales of the past to the 
fresher story of the present ; from what I hear and am 
told, to what I know ; from the soldier with his armor on, 
in the thick of life's battle, to the same soldier with his 
armor laid aside, while the warfare was drawing to its close. 
How beautifully he met the new necessity, how manfully he 
surrendered his work when the hour came, even though to 
surrender required more manliness than to assume, I 
need not tell you. What in most cases comes as a 
hard trial, seemed only to afford him a new field where- 
in his best qualities could find their exercise. What 
he had been in the midst of life's activities that he was still 
in his enforced abstinence from toil — as true in his friend- 
ships as ever, as warm in his sympathies, as generous in his 
judgments, as devoted to the interests of those whom he 
nevei* ceased to cherish as his people. Their joys were still 
his dearest joys, and their sorrows his sorrows. Into all 
their experiences he still longed to enter ; and wherever the 
younger pastor turned his steps there the older had been 
before him, and had gone before kindly and thoughtfully to 
prepare the way. All this you know. But you will be glad 
also to hear, what I am privileged to tell you in the sacred 
privacy of this our common grief, that your interests were 
still nearest to his heart, that your concerns were the object 
of his constant enquiry, that your kindness was the source 
of his most vivid enjoyment, through all the closing hours 
of his life. The placid beauty of those hours no words can 
paint. Would that all might have seen it. The singular 
serenity and transparency of his countenance, as though 
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brightly lighted from within, struck all who approached 
him. His cheerfulness never failed him, but indeed emanated 
continually from his presence, falling like sun-light on all 
who entered the room. '^You must show your Christian 
faith," he said to those who were watching over him, '"by 
your cheerful feces." His gentleness grew with his suf- 
fering; and his tender solicitude for those around him, 
with his grateful recognition of their slightest offices, had 
more of pathos in it than their loving hearts could bear. 

I have said that your kindness was the source, through all 
those hours, of his keenest joy. The love and friendliness 
of so many hearts came upon him as a strange revelation. 
He thought it worth his sickness to learn how much kind- 
ness the world contained. Every fresh favor brought a 
fresh surprise, as though the giving forth of kindness was 
so habitual with him, and the thought of sacrificing himself so 
familiar, that the idea of sacrifice in his own behalf was hard 
to comprehend. To every expression of interest and every 
token of love, he clung most fondly. In whatever form it 
might come, it was seized with the same gratetul surprise. 
The aged parishioner's daily message of enquiry, the little 
child's artless word of love, the simple expression of sympa- 
thy, the friendly visit, the young bride's remembrance, 
pausing on the threshold as she left her home to send him 
the flowers she had held, all these, and many tokens more, 
were treasured fondly in the loving heart on which no kind- 
ness was ever wasted, and which measured others' intent 
by its own generous appreciation of the service. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop, rather than intrude upon 
an hour like this any purely personal allusions. Yet un- 
less I would leave my record incomplete, and what is most 
honorable and characteristic in it untold, I must make brief 
mention, before I close, of the spirit in which he has borne 
himself, for the last two years, towards his junior colleague. 
Indeed, I could not pardon myself, if I did not bear witness 
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here to the uniform kindness and generosity which he has 
shown. That a connection commonly thought to be full of 
delicacy and peril, caused him no embarrassment from the 
first, but WAS met naturally and gracefully, and served only 
to bring into clearer light his native unselfishness, and his 
supreme regard for the interests of the people to whom he 
had ministered, can surprise none who knew him. From the 
first hour to the last he has given every aid and encourage- 
ment in his power, has applauded every effort, has granted 
full measure of congratulation and praise, has judged my 
endeavors with over-generous judgment, has striven, in the 
utmost kindness, to open the way for me to his people's 
hearts. That I was laboring in a field which had so long 
belonged to him alone, that I was following methods and ideas 
unlike his own, emphasizing other duties, and approaching the 
great truths of religion from another point, seemed to cause 
him no uneasiness, and has cost me, I am sure, no word of 
sympathy which would otherwise have been mine. Though 
the two years had been extended to twenty, provided he had 
always found honesty of purpose on my part and a love of 
truth, I cannot believe that any thing could have dis- 
turbed the harmony of our intercourse; while I am equally 
sure that whatever success I shall ever gain as your pastor, 
or whatever hold I may gain upon your affections^ will be- 
due first of all to the generous sympathy and large toler- 
ance accorded at his hands, and to the passport to your 
confidence which his confidence has given me. 

So our friend has gone from us. The mortal has '' put on 
immortality." Better still, "mortality is swallowed up of 
life.*' That life of which we caught but passing glimpses 
here, that life of faith and loyalty and love, which main- 
tained itself so unequally against the pressure of earth and 
the frailties of the flesh, passes now, if we may judge 
things invisible, into larger relations and uninterrupted 
action. With naught to hinder and all to help, it now iSy 
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we trust, what it long has sought to be. " Not unclothed, 
but clothed upon," every element of its former being enters 
upon higher phases, enters into grander combinations, en- 
ters upon intenser activities. By that divine and unaltera- 
ble law, whereby whatsoever is once created knows thence- 
forth no perishing and no lessening of its substance, this 
much-loved soul, as it passes from our visible presence, 
proves its deathlessness in the very hour of its apparent 
departure. While it seems to go it stays, and our very 
effort to realize its absence but testifies to the reality of its 
continued presence. What indeed can tear it from us? 
What can ever rend from the hearts that hold them, the 
various portions of itself, which this life has wrought into 
their inmost being? What goes is little, what stays is 
much. 

That which it once sought to be, I say, now it is. Di- 
vinely beautiful is every true soul, in the principle which 
animates it, in the type at which it aims, in the godlike 
image which it seeks to reproduce ; but our eyes are holden 
for the time that we cannot see, its own energies are par- 
alyzed by the self-consciousness and the half-confidence which 
cling to us all, and so the divinest things pass for half their 
worth. At last all this is changed, and the sacred thing is 
left to do its work undisturbed. Then every kind and 
thoughtful word, every loving act, every generous impulse, 
every unsuspecting confidence, dropping deep into the soul 
and carrying its true meaning with it, is seen and felt for 
what it really is. Beautiful indeed, to-day, is what once 
seemed common ; not more beautiful than it was, but disclos- 
ing for the first time the loveliness which till now it has hid. 
Now, as never before, do we really see what that life has 
been. Not till the tree falls, and the soil is here and there 
displaced, do we know how far and wide its roots have 
struck. Look around to-day and see the many lives into 
which this life has entered, the many hearts around which 
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its fibres have entwined themselves, the many menM)rie3 
whioh while it seems to rob it yet enriches, and confess how 
enduring is the function of such a soul. Look around, until 
death is forgotten, till the grave's victory disappears, and 
you see only how ^ mortality is swallowed up of life," 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND PARISH. 

The members of the Second Parish held a meeting at the vestry 
of the church, Feb. 2d, 1871, to take action in reference to the 
decease of their late senior pastor, at which Col. John W. Weth- 
erell presided, and George G. Borbank, £^q., was Secretary. 

Hon. Stephen Salisbury addressed the meeting by saying in 
substance that he was reminded of the statement of John Bunyan, 
which must be familiar to all, that when Chiistian Pilgrim's wife 
entered in at the gate of death, where her husband had entered 
before her, "the children wept, but Mr. Great Heart and Mr. 
Valiant played upon the well-tuned cymbals and harp for joy." 
So we rejoice that the beloved and useful life of our reverend 
friend was so mercifully protracted and crowned with finiit and 
beauty to the end. But friendship and gratitude will enforce their 
claims, and with tender memoiies it is wise and becoming and 
wholesome, as well as agreeable to the feelings, to consider a brief 
statement of the thoughts and sentiments that the occasion calLi 
forth, which is attempted in the following resolutions : 

The members of the second parish in Worcester, assembled to take 
notice of the death of our beloved senior pastor, Rev. Dr. Alonzo Hill, 
who died on the first day of February, 1871, a^ed seventy years, seven 
months and two days, unanimously adopt the following resolutions : 

1. Besolved^ That, with^ solemn, affectionate and grateful remem- 
brance, we consider the faithful and acceptable ministrations of Rev. 
Dr. HUl to us. as a body united by Christian harmony and Christian 
hope ; in his public instructions in the truths and precepts which Gk)d 
has revealed by our Lord and Saviour, Jesns Christ, for the guidance, 
consolation and eternal happiness of man ; in leading us to the throne 
of Divine grace ; in grivin^ to us the comfort and edification of the Chris- 
tian sacraments ; and in his personal intercouse with us, by which he 
has brought to our families and ourselves the support of Christian faith, 
the aid of his friendly and prudent counsels, and the cordial and balm 
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of his ji^enial sympathy, as he has visited us in the joys and sorrows and 
all the chancres of life. 

2. Besolved, That the example of a life devoted to the sacred duties of 
a teacher of Christianity, with no other deviations from that path but 
such as were caused by the collateral claims of education and good 
morals, and the appropriate reward of such a life, consisting in honor 
and authority in the community, and in personal happiness, are a lesson 
and an encouragement to those who can enter on that sacred work. 

3. Besolved^ That we do not mourn as those who are without hope, 
when we take leave of our beloved pastor, who was permitted to remain 
with us for forty-three years and ten months, in the fulness of his intel- 
lectual strength and usefulness, until his mortal frame was too much 
worn to be a fit instrument for his immortal spirit, and we look at his 
ascending way with the humble prayer, that in our turn we may be also 
ready. 

4. Resolved, That we contemplate, with the deepest sensibility, the 
consistent termination of the life of our beloved friend. His most anx- 
ious desire that he should not outlive his powers of usefulness, has been 
mercifully fulfilled. On Communion Sunday, two months ago, we re- 
member that he gave us a sermon setting forth our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, as the vital power of Christianity, with his accustomed ear- 
nestness. We recognize with the highest satisfaction the affection which 
he expressed toward our junior pastor. Rev. Mr. Hall, and the uncom- 
mon harmony, co-operation, and confidence, which were so honorable 
to both and so useful to our parish; and we remember that we received 
from our junior pastor one of the repeated messages from his chamber 
of pain and weakness, indicating his patient readiness to go, and ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the love of his parishonors, his affection 
and gratitude toward them, and his interest in the joys and sorrows of 
all with whom he was acquainted. 

5. Resolved^ That the amiable character and Christian influence of our 
beloved pastor, his lortg-continued, devoted, and highly esteemed ser- 
vices to this parish, and his active and successful efforts for truth and 
righteousness and happiness in this city and in our country, should be 
publicly and permanently recorded on a suitable monument at his grave, 
to refresh the memory of the passing generation, and to instruct and 
encourage those who may come after us. 

6. Resolved^ That we desire to express to Mrs. Hill and her children 
our heartfelt sympathy in their loss of a companion and guide, whose 
devoted and genial life they will remember and imitate with unalloyed 
satisfaction. 

7. Resolved^ That a copy of the foregoing resolutions shall be pre- 
sented to the wife of our beloved pastor by the Secretary of this 
meeting. 

Deacon John P. Kettell spoke briefly of his relations with Dr. 
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Hill, whom he had so long known, and commended the character 
of the resolutions. 

The resolutions were seconded by Sam'l F. Haven, Esq., who 
said, in substance : 

His first particular knowledge of Dr. Hill was as a member of the 
School Committee of the town of Worcester. He had been impressed, 
not only by his active and earnest attention to the welfare of the schools, 
but by his happy way of meeting and addressing the pupils. The 
faculty of spealsing with effect to an assemblage of young people is a 
rare one, and, though much aided by a kind manner and genial coun- 
tenance, requires, for success, a magnetical influence allied to the inspi- 
rations of genius. Dr. HilPs remarks appeared always to make a 
favorable impression ; and the cordial tone of his voice In saying *^ good- 
bye," which has been referred to in the newspapers, was a well remem- 
bered characteristic. 

As a preacher. Dr. Hill was fond of illustrating Christian virtues and 
graces, by incidents and circumstances, and by the lives and characters 
of indiddual men and women. His discourses suggested by facts in 
history or experience, or by the decease of prominent persons, have 
been among his best efforts, and were often very eloquent and effective. 
He had not a controversial temperament. He believed in progress in 
religious knowledge, as in all science, and was thoroughly liberal in his 
views, but his tendencies were not combative or destructive. He 
respected the opinions of those who had lived before him, and believed 
that the human intellect had. in times gone by, been as capable of 
graspinsf the great questions of religion and morals as at the present 
day. Hence he was tolerant of transmitted faith, though it might not 
accord with his own. Of course he discriminated between such doc- 
trines as were clear and satisfiictory to himself, and such as he could 
not accept, but not in a denunciatory spirit. 

Dr. Hill's strong point was, perhaps, his power of sympathy, spring- 
ing from a natural kindness of heart, that important source of influence 
and eminence to the parish minister. In cases of sickness or misfortune, 
or joy—in any form of affliction, or of happiness, in his congregation, or 
among his fellow citizens, he was sure to manifest a warm and hearty 
sympathy, that soothed and cheered, and opened the way for useful 
advice, and. when needed, considerate admonition. 

Mr. H. said it was not the aim of his remarks to specify the gifts and 
characteristics of our lamented' pastor, but to add a few words to the 
sentiments expressed in the Resolutions, which he was gratified to 
second. 

They were then adopted on motion of F. H. Kinnicutt, Esq., all 
present rising, as a mark of respect. 
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On motion of Lewis Barnard, Esq., the resolotiona were ordered 
to be entered on the records of the parish. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the members of the oooncil of the American 
Anti({iiarian Society, resident in Worcester, held at the library, 
the President announced the death of the Rev. Dr. Hill, the Re- 
cording Secretary of the Society. After an interchange of remarks 
upon the liigh character and estimable qualtities of the deceased, 
the following resolutions, offered by S. F. Haven, Esq., were 
adopted : 

Reiolved^ That in the death of the Rev. Dr. Hill, the Antiquarian 
Society has suffered the loss of a prominent officer, who had lon^ been 
connected with it, and who had Its best Interests at heart. 

lieiolved^ That In the Council, a more particular and intimate relation 
has been severed with one whom we were accustomed to regard with 
affection and respect* 

Beiolved^ That, members of the same social community, we desire to 
bear testimony to the fact that, as a patriotic citizen, and as the beloved 
pastor of one of the principal churches In this city, for more than forty 
years, Dr. Hill was eminently faithful in the fulfilment of every duty ; 
that he was remarkable for his unfailing kindness and geniality of man- 
ners and feelln^c to all classes of people, whether parishioners, or only 
neighbors or fellow citizens, and for the earnestness and ability with 
which he advocated every measure for the promotion of education and 
good morals— continuing, until the last moment of consciousness, to 
manifest the same Interest in the welfare of others that marked and dis- 
tinguished his life. 

Resolved, That we Invite the members of the Antiquarian Society to 
Join with us in attendance at the funeral of our lamented associate and 
fi'lend. 

Beaolvedt That a copy of thede resolutions be sent to the family of the 
deceased. 

Attest, S. F. HAVEN, Recording Sec'y, 

Pro Tempore. 
February 1, 1871. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORCESTER ASSOCIATION 

OF UNITARIAN CLERGYMEN. 

At a meeting of the Worcester Association of Unitaiian Cler- 
gymen, at Sterling, Feb. loth, after listening to a commemorative 
discourse by the senior member. Dr. Allen, a committee, consisting 
of the three oldest membere, Messrs. Allen, Baitol and Ball, was 
chosen to draft resolutions. The resolutions were the following : 

1. Hesolved, That our dear brother. Doctor A. Hill, in the Apostolic 
sense, magnified hia office; and that it was because he so mat^uifted it — 
puttin;;^ his strength and his best affections into it— that he discharged it 
so well, and made it so honorable. That in all his intercourse with us 
in the Association and elsewhere, we have ever found him faithful and 
kind in counsel, with dignity and authority administering rebuke, as it 
may have been needful ; tenderly solicitous for the character and stand- 
hig of this Association, and zealously devoting himself to the further- 
ance of its efficiency and usefulness. 

2. Resolved^ That we hereby tender our sympathies to his bereaved 
family, to all whom he loved and who loved him. to all the sister 
churches represented by us, in whose welfare he felt a strong and affec- 
tionate interest, which was reciprocated by them, and especially to the 
church, with which he had so long and so closely been connected as 
their beloved pastor. 

3. Resolved^ That a copy of these resolutions be sent, by the scribe, 
to the Second Congrcirational Church in Worcester, and also to the 
family of Dr. Hill. 
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ACTION OF THE LADIES' BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The Ladies' Benevolent Society of the Second Parish in Wor- 
cester, having heartily concurred in the resolutions recently adopted' 
by the members of the parish, in regard to the death of our be- 
loved Senior Pastor, Rev. Dr. Alonzo Hill, desire to recognize his 
constant and cordial interest in this Society. We hold in grateful 
remembrance his fervent prayers with and for us ; his warm- 
hearted sympathies, rejoicing in our joys, comforting us in our 
afflictions with words of consolation and hope, encouraging and 

helpins: us forward in everv good work, and like the Good Shep- 
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herd, directing us with the tenderest care onward in the path of 
duty, and leading us forward to the brighter realms beyond this 
fleeting life. 

And especially do we call to mind the kind messages, sent 
greeting to us from the sick room of our beloved pastor, during 
his last illness, coming to us as from the spirit-land. And we 
sympathise most tenderly with the bereaved ])artner of our pastor, 
his co-laborer in every good word and work ; the sharer of his 
toils, the participant of his joys, and with all the members of her 
family in their deep affliction. 

At the request of the Society. 

L. H. KEYES, Secretary. 
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